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THE CONFERENCE 

A very successful work co-operative conference was held on Friday and Saturday, 29 and 
30 August. Numbers attending fluctuated over the two days from 45 to 60 people. It was 
unfortunate that there were not many Board members able to attend. However, we 
believe that the information presented in the conference papers has been passed on to 
them because everybody made sure they had at least two sets. 

It has been pleasing to receive comments from some of the groups that were able to get 
their local newspapers to cover the conference. This has stimulated a great deal of support 
for groups, and it is hoped that advantage will be taken by members of collectives and 
co operatives to keep the ball rolling. 

Papers written by representatives from work co-operatives were presented during the two 
days and prompted a good deal of interaction. Here are highlights from the Agenda: 


FRIDAY 

Management Structures 

Material assembled by: 
Genya McCaffrey 
Tony Smith 
Alan Wilson 


— Teamwork, N. Sydney 

— Taskforce, Orange 

— Newcastle Work Collective 


Market Identification 

Material assembled by: 

Peter Arundell — Auburn Work Collective 

Gabby Rona — Workforce, Canterbury-Bankstown Co-operative 


Work Co-operatives and Advertising 

Material assembled by: 

Michael Donovan — Co-operative Management Advisor 

Committee Restructuring 

Discussion on representation of and role of the Work Co-operative Development 
Committee and the Work Co-operative Funding Committee. 

SA TURDA Y 

Setting up the Enterprise 

Material assembled by: 

Irene Ashburn — Tranby College for Aborigines 

Neil Gage — Shoalhaven Work Co-operative 

Financial Systems (panel discussion) 

Material assembled by: 

Alan Greig — Department of YACS 

Michael Donovan Co-operative Management Advisor 

Peter Arundell — Auburn Work Collective 



"Whatever happened to what's his name?" 

Open forum on membership and workers. 

Material assembled by: 

Ron Bunyan — Camden-Campbelltown Work Collective 

Stephen Sykes — Co-operative Services Fairfield 

Don Maxwell — Bondi Work Co-operative 

Discussion on A Work Co-operative Association 

Assmbled by special meeting of Development Officers. 

"Looking Towards the Future" 

Paper by: 

Michael Donovan — Co-operative Management Advisor 
Bruce Freeman — Co-operative Federation of NSW Ltd, 

General talk on services. 

A small selection of photographs from the Conference is reprinted. More embarrassing 
copies are freely obtainable from the Editor. Details about the negatives will be the 
subject of personal telephone calls. 


GENYA McCAFFERY 
Teamwork Co-operative 


NEIL GAGE 
Shoalhaven Employment 
Co-operative Ltd. (Nowra) 


TONY SMITH 

Taskforce Work 
Co-operative Ltd. (Orange) 


ALAN WILSON 
Newcastle Work Collective 



Teamwork Co-operative Ltd. 


Teamwork Co-operative was registered in April 1978 and received State Government 
funds in March 1979. We operate from premises at 43 Ridge Street, North Sydney. 
The premises have been extensively renovated and equiped according to the needs of the 
Co-operative, most of the work being done by members. 


1. STRUCTURE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
BOARD Chairman: David Leabeater 

1 

CO-ORDINATOR and OFFICE MANAGER 
Genya McCaffery Karen Edwards 


WORKTEAMS 
. MANAGERS 

^ \ \ 

Chris Gallagher \ Christine Dixon 

CATERING \ SHOPFRONT 



John Less 
CONTRACT WORK 


Susie Edwards 
CLOTHESMAKING 


GLEBE WORKSHOP (no manager) 


Co-operative members can work in whichever work area they feel suits them — these 
groups are called workteams. Each workteam is managed by a member of the workteam. 
These workteam managers also spend one day per week in the office on a roster system, 
helping in the overall running of the office. 

These managers are responsible to the co-ordinator who is responsible to the Board of 
Directors which is in turn answerable to the members. 

2. THE WORK AREAS 

(a) Catering: employs 10 members 

The catering team runs a sandwich service to a number of educational institutions 
in Sydney. We run a canteen at Alexander Mackie College and at Mount Street 
Catholic Teacher's College. We are at present trying to obtain additional contracts 
from other institutions. 

As our service is vegetarian and strictly healthy ingredients are used, we are finding 
a great demand for it as most lunches available at educational institutions are of the 
fast food variety. 

The catering team also caters for large functions and we are looking at the possi- 
bility of catering to private parties. We also supply working lunches to the Australia 
Council. 

(b) Shopfront: employs 3 members 

The Arts and Crafts shopfront gallery operates from our premises at Ridge Street. 
As the name implies it largely stocks handcrafted goods — pottery, leatherwork, 
batik, applique and screen-printed goods. When we first opened we only stocked 
goods made by co-operative members. However we found this severely restricted 
the variety of goods we could offer and therefore the long-term viability of the 
shop. Since then we have opened it up to other craft people who join purely as 
shop members not as members of the co-operative. 

The shop also intends to hold regular exhibitions of our crafts people's goods. 
We hope to receive some assistance from the Australia Council to establish this. 

(c) Contract Work: employs 25 members 

We offer services in three main areas: gardening, cleaning and home handyman 
work. As the name implies the work in this area is casual and irregular. To avoid 
the uncertainty of this work for our members, we are attempting to move into 
permanent casual work. To this end, we have canvassed real estate agents in our 
area and have had a good response so far. 


We hope eventually to drop one-off jobs unless they provide at least one day's 
work. 

(d) Clothesmaking; employs 5 members 

This is a new work area and is in the process of producing a summer range of 
clothes. The emphasis is on handmade clothes which will be screenprinted with 
original designs or use old materials. 

The clothes are manufactured and sold at our premises at Ridge Street. 

(e) Glebe Workshop: employs 5 members 

The workshop is producing leadlight goods, sculptures and wooden goods for our 
shopfront. 

This is also producing wooden self brackets which we intend to market through a 
variety of retail outlets. We are in the process of establishing these contracts. If 
this product is as popular as we expect it to be, the Workshop will need additional 
workers to supply the demand. The co-operative screen-printers will be producing 
lables for this product and members will do the packaging. 

If you have any inquiries please ring us on 922 4067. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING: 

GETTING PEOPLE INFORMED AND KEEPING THEM INFORMED. 

Once a co-operative is in existence, education and training become a part of the overall 
communications system. The characteristics of an effective communications system are 
the following: 

(a) to provide the members with sound, factual information about the co-operative. 
Basic information should include: 

i) the goals and objectives of the organisation 

ii) the role of members and their responsibility to the organisation 

iii) current operating status of the co-operative and its financial position 

iv) the qualifications and duties of the Directors 

v) advantages of being part of the co-operative 

vi) significant changes in policy and operations that have affected members or are 
being looked at for the future 

vii) the opportunities to support the co-operative in the community 

viii) the role and authority of management and work supervisors 

ix) how members and their views are represented 

(b) to include complete educational and training programmes for members, Directors and 
Managers. 

(c) be clearly defined in purpose, method and expected results, and be known to all. 

(d) be adequately "staffed” and budgeted in order to accomplish the intended purpose. 

(e) provide for constant feedback from the members to directors and management. 

(f) take into account the environment and background of members. 

(g) conveys an image that accurately reflects co-operative policy and avoids "window 
dressing". 

(h) includes the use of outside sources for information and help in planning and imple- 
menting effective programmes. 

(i) be able to motivate members to action. 

(j) provides information that is applicable tomorrow as well as today. 

(k) be periodically evaluated by attitude and information studies. 

How effective is your communications system? 


Co-operative education Course continued: Lesson 2. 

How to solve your employment problems by co-operative action? 

What do we mean when we talk about co-operative action and how can co-operative 
action be organised, in order to help you to solve your employment problems? 

The word co-operation means: working together. 

Co-operative action is group action, that is: Working together of a group of people who 
want to take self-help action, in order to improve their own situation. 

Let us first look at the two topics "group" and "co-operative action". 

1. What is a group? 

A group is a number of persons who are linked to each other by something they all have 
in common, e.g. : 

— Age groups, a number of persons who are of similar age 

— Professional groups, a number of persons who have the same profession 

— Ethnic groups, a number of persons who belong to the same culture 

Persons who have the same economic and/or social problems can also be considered as 
groups, 

Such groups do exist even if the members of the groups do not know each other and if 
they are not aware of belonging to this group. 

In some cases the link (the interest in common) that ties the members of a group together 
may not be very strong. 

The more interests the group members have in common, the stronger are the group-links 
and consequently the group itself. 

2. Co-operative action 

Co-operative action is group action. Experience has shown that for co-operative action 
you need a group with relatively strong links. 

— All group members must have an economic interest in common, in our case: the 
employment problem. 

— All members must have a common aim in mind which they want to achieve: the 
desire to solve the employment problem. 

— All group members must be prepared to work together and to make contributions 
in order to solve their problem and to reach the common goal through self-help. 

— All group members should live in the same area so that they can come together 
easily, work together, discuss their problems together and come to know each other 
better. 

A group of people with economic interests in common, who are willing to work together 
in order to achieve a common goal through self-help: this is the basis on which every 
co-operative is built. 

The strength of each co-operative depends on the strength of support and on the loyalty 
that every group member gives to the group and to the co-operative. 

So when you organise the group for co-operative action you have to define the group 
links on which you would like to build your co-operative group. 

On the one hand, the links should be as many as possible to make the co-operative 
group strong. 

On the other hand, the links should be defined in such a way to allow a sufficiently 
large number of people to join your co-operative group. 

— Every member must be aware of the links that tie the group together. 

— Every member must know what the group wants to achieve. 

— Every member must agree to work for this common objective. 

— Every member will be considered of equal importance and will have equal rights 
and obligations. 

— Every member will be expected to participate actively and to contribute as much as 
he or she can to the effort to reach the common objective. 

— Every member must be loyal to the co-operative as a whole and he or she must 
follow the majority vote even if he holds a different view in a particular matter. 

— Every member must make efforts to improve his/her own educational standard in 
order to become a more valuable member of the co-operative group. 

In order to find the right people to join your group and to exclude people who have 
different aims and therefore should not join the group, the Rules of your co-operative 
should state the conditions for membership very clearly. 

In the next issue "How to Organise Co-operative Action". 


THE KEY TO THE STRENGTH OF THE 
MONDRAGON CO-OPERATIVES; ORGANISATION AND STRUCTURE. 


Robert Oakeshott in his book “The Case for Workers Co-operatives" outlines eight key 
and distint groups of provisions which together form the foundations of the Mondragon 
Co-operatives structure and policies. (Mondragon is a town in the Basque region where 
a system which now comprises .80 interrelated industrial and service co-operatives 
employing over 1 5,000 members, started 20 years ago). 

1 Provisions designed to ensure full bottom-upwards and democratic self-government. 

2 Provisions to promote efficient management. 

3 Provisions to promote management-shop floor solidarity, communication between 
the two, and intra-enterprise solidarity more generally. 

4 Provisions which require the contribution of capital stakes by all worker-members, 
which distinguish the collective indivisible elements in enterprise ownership from 
those credited to individual worker-member accounts, which limit the return on 
capital, and which regulate the distribution of profits (or losses). 

5 Provisions designed to protect job security and to impose a regime of work 
behaviour and discipline appropriate to a co-operative structure. 

6 Provisions designed to promote inter co-op solidarity and to ensure optimum group 
co-ordination. 

7 Provisions designed to promote solidarity both with the local community and with 
non co-op workers and enterprises in the neighbourhood. 

8 Provisons designed to ensure that the co-op does not become inward-looking but 
pursues 'open door' policies of maximum job creation. 

The details of the various arrangements, policies and provisions around which Mon- 
dragon group of co-ops has come to be structured may seem complex; in many respects 
they are. Moreover the details have an importance on their own account. It would be 
absurd to argue that they do not matter. For in some ways it is precisely in their 
imaginative attention to detail that the originality of the Mondragon group, in com- 
parison with other co-operative experiments, consists. 

Having said that, it seems reasonable to suggest that two key ideas pervade these 
structures: balance and solidarity. Looked at as an exercise in creating balances, the 
features of these structures which stand out most clearly are: 

1 The balance between capital and labour. 

2 The balance, within the enterprise, between the individual's interest and the interest 
of the enterprise as a whole. 

3 The balance between democratic control and efficient management. 

4 The balance between interests of the enterprise and the interests of the local 
community (or region) within which it works. 

5 The balance between individual responsibility (capital stakes, tough disciplinary 
provisions) and collective responsibility (e.g. for employment protection). 

6 The balance between the independence of the individual base enterprises and the 
strong central co-ordination by the bank of the group's operations as a whole. 

Alternatively we can put the emphasis on the idea of solidarity and see the key structural 
features as those which encourage: 

1 Solidarity between capital and labour. 

2 Solidarity between shop floor and management. 

3 Solidarity between the enterprise and the local community. 

4 Solidarity between the base enterprises and the bank at the centre. 

It is, I think, in these terms of solidarity and balance, rather than in terms of more 
traditional co-operative categories, that the Mondragon structures can best be understood. 


PRODUCTS: 

. . . Letters have been sent to both Inventors programs seen on television, asking aspiring 
inventors to consider the Work Co-operatives, should they be looking for any groups 
that could be interested in manufacturing or distributing their products. This may lead 
some of our groups into engaging in many industrial projects, which should be extremely 
beneficial to.them and their members. You will be kept in touch ... 


PRODUCT PRICING: THE PROBLEM WHICH NEVER ENDS 

One of the most critical problems faced by every business in Australia today is product 
pricing. During high inflation, you may have to alter prices far more quickly than would 
be the case years ago. Otherwise, you may find yourself with a product losing money 
amazingly fast. As one businessman said very recently: “If I had been one month late 
in passing on a cost increase, I would not have made any money last year." Unless you 
keep a very close watch on prices, you can find yourself falling behind very quickly. 

However, when I say that you should constantly revise your prices, I do not necessarily 
mean upwards. What I am urging you to do is to adopt an aggresive pricing strategy 
whereby you look at each product on its merits in its own competitive situation and 
make a judgment accordingly. 

A good friend of mine owns a restaurant. Until recently his profitability had been 
mediocre. I told him that his prices were too low for the quality he offered. He replied, 
however, that he would offend his established clientele by raising prices too dramatically. 
He said that he was satisfied with his living and he didn't want to raise prices beyond his 
market. 

However, I felt that his market would realise his restaurant offered extremely high 
quality food/service. As long as his prices were not above competitors, custom would not 
fall off at all. By keeping prices below reasonable levels, many people may have been 
slightly suspicious of him. They may have felt that he would not offer the quality he did. 

However, his wife became ill and he was forced to employ more casual help. He quickly 
found he had to take my advice and increase prices. To his surprise, he found that 
business increased. His previous clientele did not complain in the slightest. And he 
noticed a new flow of customers. Perhaps the new' prices (displayed outside) were more 
in line with what people expected for excellent food and service. 

I feel that this example illustrates an important point. If your product is priced too far 
below those of competitors, people may not perceive quality. Therefore they will not 
patronise your business. If prices appear reasonable in terms of what they are rating 
elsewhere, they will patronise you because they feel that they will get the quality/service 
they expect. 

It is important, every so often, to ask yourself these questions: generally, are your prices 
higher or lower than competitors? If they are higher, do you feel that customers can see 
the reason for the price difference and are willing to pay it? Or, would you win over 
thousands of new customers by dropping prices? Or, are your prices too low? Will an 
increase provide extra profitability since there should be a minimal (or no) drop-off in 
demand? Unless you test these propositions, you will never know. You may blunder 
along never knowing whether you could do a lot better by altering your current pricing 
strategy. 

It is important not to decide prices purely on the basis of competitors, either just below 
or just above competitors for no apparent reason. Try to justify a price and test it. If you 
are in a “low risk” business, e.g., food retailing, your mark-up will be low since your risk 
is relatively low. You will make your money through volume. 

However, if you are in a "high risk" business, you must choose a high mark-up — 
otherwise you could go broke fast. If you are in an industry where products and services 
are very much alike, pricing must be very aggressive to survive; e.g., if you are in electrical 
appliance retailing, a small price drop may sway hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
customers your way. Aggressive pricing in this industry determines whether you make 
profits or losses that particular week. Naturally, you cannot cut price too aggressively — 
or you will sell a lot of volume on no profit. 

Remember: it is better to drop your prices slightly to a certain response than too much. 
Just the tact that a product costs less in your store compared to elsewhere may be 
sufficient to sway most consumers wanting to make that purchase. The fact that it is 
only a 5% drop (and not, say 10%) may affect very few people; i.e., it is normally far 
more profitable to drop prices a little than too much. Too big a drop means you have to 
make many, many more sales to make it worthwhile. A slight drop, say, 5% may mean 
that you will pick up 90% of the sales that you will make on a 10% drop. 


A very aggressive discounter I know always adopts this rule: "there is little point in trying 
to soak up every customer who will buy a certain product at the lowest possible price. 
It is far better to drop your prices slightly to pick up most customers in the market tor 
that particular product. Sure, you won't sell as many at 5%. But you sell a greater pro 
portion than at 10%. 

"A 10% drop is very risky if the product doesn't sell as much as you anticipate. " 

Also consider this: when you are in an aggressive pricing mood, consumers think of you first when they 
are in the market for a certain product. You are seen as the "initiator". Consumers tend to go to a 
"trail-blazer" when shopping for goods, they feel they are likely to get more of a bargain on a wider 
range of goods. 

Also, do not be afraid to raise prices if the occasion demands it. In MAKING MONEY recently, I have 
indicated how well "up-market" items are selling. I have heard plenty of examples recently whereby 
businessmen have actually raised prices on certain lines, promoted their exclusive features and found 
that they have sold infinitely better than at lower price levels. Once, it is selling well, competitors may 
decide to do the same. Then, the trick is: drop the price and undercut them. In this way, you grab a 
bigger market share twice. You beat them getting an initially greater market share; then, you 
keep up the initiative by dropping your price and picking up the "bargain hunters." A good example of 
beating competition not once, but twice. 


Reprinted from Making Money, April 1980, 
by permission of the Editor. 


FROM THE PRESS . . . 

. . . The Federal Department of Industry and Commerce is sponsoring a number of films 
on small business. The films are part of a series being developed to assist persons in small 
businesses, and are obtainable from Film Australia in Sydney. These films will be viewed 
shortly and a review published as soon as possible . . . 

. . . Small • business is going to be a major target for both political parties this election 
year. The reason is twofold: they represent a major part of the electorate, and they 
represent a section of the electorate which is becoming increasingly militant. You should 
look to see what part your local member's platform deals with small business, to try to 
aid the development of your co-operative. An interesting article is published in The 
Weekend Australian, dated 6-7 September, by political correspondent Russel Schneider. 
It makes good reading. 

. . . Business Review, 21-27 September: An article by Tony Thomas explains the 
difficulties of obtaining leasing business through the Australian finance companies. 
It holds some good information if your co-operative is considering this form of 
finance . . . 

. . . Brisbane Courier Mail, 4 September: Gives space to comments about the rudeness 
of some employers to people seeking jobs, It has been long recognised that many 
employers do nothing towards making young people feel that they are needed, and it is 
no wonder that there is so much aggression against employer groups by the unemployed 
ranks. It is about time they developed a bit of social conscience . . . 

. . . Daily Telegraph, 9 September: Workers decided to buy the firm of Oliver Davey 
Pty. Ltd. This came shortly after an announcement by management that the Footscray 
(Melbourne) factory was to be dosed. The workers banded together to raise $300,000 
for the deposit on the factory. This was one year ago. They have just announced a profit 
of $100,000 for the first year's trading, and will be giving a 15 per cent share dividend 
to the workers . . . 

. . . This group differs from a work co-operative where, under co-operalive principles, 
there are strictly limited returns on share capital, and where profits are distributed 
according to the work input, not capital input. 

. . . Sydney Morning Herald, 25 August: The 1980 Small Business Award nominations 
closed mid-September, and the Federal Minister for Industry and Commerce said that 
over 800 had been accepted. Work co-operatives could keep in mind that next year they 
could submit applications to regional offices of the Department, and see how they 
stand up against other small businesses in the field. Nomination forms are available from 
all regional offices in the State. 


